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LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. 
Continued. 
Mr. Urban, 

& In your magazine for February you pub- 
lished the last Volunteer Laureat, written on 
a very melancholy occasion, the death of the 
royal patroness of arts and literature in gene- 
ral, and of the author of that poem in particu- 
lar; I now send you the first that Mr. Savage 
wrote under that title —This gentleman, not- 
withstanding a very considerable interest, 
being on the death of Mr. Eusden, disap- 
pointed of the laureat’s place, wrote the be- 
fore mentioned poem; which was no sooner 
published, but the late queen sent to a book- 
seller for it: the author had not at that time a 
friend either to get him introduced, or his 
poem presented at court; yet such was the 
unspeakable goodness of that princess, that 
notwithstanding this act of ceremony was 
wanting, in a few days after publication, Mr. 
Savage receivd a bank bill of fifty pounds, 
and a gracious message from her majesty, by 
the lords North and Guilford, to this effect; 
“ That her majesty was highly pleased with 
the verses; that she took particularly kind his 
lines there relating to the king; that he had 
permission to write annually on the same 
subject; and that he should yearly receive the 
like present, till something better (which was 
her mejesty intention) could be done for 
him.” After this he was permitted to present 
one of his annual poems to her majesty, had 
the honour of kissing her hand, and met with 





| her promise, or acts of ceremony, by the 





the most gracious reception. Yours, &c. 
Such was the performance, and such its | 
reception; a reception which, though by no 
means unkind, was yet not in the highest de- 
gree generous: to chain down the genius of a| 
writer to an annual panegyric, showed in 
the queen too much desire of hearing her 
oWn praises, and a greater regard to herself: 
han to him on whom her bounty was con- 
erred. It was a kind of avaricious generosity, 
by which flattery was rather purchased, than | 
penius rewarded. 
Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the, 





indolent, and at others unsuccessful; that he | 


Variety ’s the very spice of life 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPeERr. 
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same allowance with much more heroic in- 
tention; she had no other view than to 
enable him to prosecute his studies, and to 
set himself above the want of assistance, and 
was contented with doing good without stipu- 
lating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravished with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with those which he was promised; 
he considered himself now as a favourite of 
the queen, and did not doubt buta few annual 
poems would establish him,in some profitable 
employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of Volun- 
teer Laureat, not without some reprehensions 
from Cibber, who informed him, that the 
title of Laureat was a mark of honour con- 
ferred by the king, from whom all honour is 
derived, and which therefore no man has a 
right to bestow upon himself; and added, that 
he might, with equal propriety, style himself 
a volunteer lord, or volunteer baronet. It can- 
not be denied that the remark was just; but 
Savage did not think any title, which was 
conferred on Mr. Cibber, so honourable as 
that the usurpation of it could be imputed to 
him as an instance of very exorbitant vanity, 
and therefore continued to write under the 
same title, and received every ycar the same 
reward. 

He did not appear to consider these enco- 
miums as tests of his abilities, or as any 
thing more than annual hints to the queen of 


performance of which he was intitled to his 
pension, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for some of the last 
years he regularly inserted them in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, by which they were 
dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low 
an opinion, that he intended to omit them in 
the collection of poems, for which he print- 
ed proposals, and solicited subscriptions; nor 
can it seem strange, that being confined to 











vould sometimes delay a disagreeable task 


till it was too late to perform it well; or that 


he should sometimes repeat the same senti- 
ment on the same occasion, or at others be 
misled by an attempt after novelty to forced 
conceptions and far-fetched images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which supplied him with some variety; for 
his business was to praise the queen for the 
favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain to her of the delay of those which she 
had promised: in some of his pieces, there- 
fore, gratitude is predominant, and in some 
discontent; in some he represents himself as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as dis- 
consolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took sufficient care that it should 
not be forgotten. The publication of his Vo- 
lunteer Laureat procured him no other re- 
ward than a regular remittance of fifty 
pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappoint- 
ments as to neglect any opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his interest. When the 
princess Anne was married, he wrote a poem 
upon her departure, only, as he declared, 
“ because it was expected from him,” and he 
was not willing to bar his own prospects by 
any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gain- 
ed by this poem, or any regard that was paid 
to it; and therefore it is likely that it was 
considered at court as an act of duty to which - 
he was obliged by his dependence, and which 


it was therefore not necessary to reward by 


any new favour; or perhaps the queen really 
intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it superfluous to lavish presents 
upon a man whom she intended to establish 
for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were 
in danger of being frustrated, but his pension 
likewise of being obstructed, by an accidental 
calumny. The writer of The Daily Courant, 
a paper then published under (he direction of 





the same subject, he should be at sometimes |; 





the ministry, charged him with a crime, 
though not very great in itself, would have 
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been remarkably invidious in him, and might 
very justly have incensed the queen against 
him. He was accused, by name, of influenc- 
ing elections against the court, by appearing 
at the head of a tory mob; nor did the ac- 
cuser fail to aggravate his crime, by repre- 
senting it as the effect of the most attrocious 
ingratitude, and a kind of rebellion against 
the queen, who had first preserved him from 
an infamous death, and afterwards distinguish- 
ed him by her favour, and supported him by | 
her charity. The charge, as it was open and | 
confident, was likewise by good fortune very | 
particular. The place of the transaction was | 
mentioned, and the whole series of the ri-| 
oter’s conduct related. This exactness made | 
Mr. Savage’s vindication easy; for he never | 
had in his life seen the plece which was de- || 
clared to be scene of his wickedness, nor || 
ever had been present in any town when its | 
representatives were chosen. This answer | 
he therefore made haste to publish, with all 





the circumstances necessary to make it | 


credible; and very reasonably demanded, that 
the accusation should be retracted in the 
same paper, that he might no longer suffer 
the imputation of sedition and ingratitude. 
This demand was likewise pressed by him 
in a private letwerto the author of the paper, 
who, cither tr sting to the protection of 
those whose defence he had undertaken, or 
having entertained some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by re- 
tracting so confident an assertion, he should 
impair the credit of his paper, refused to 
give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, 


to his own vindication, to prosecute him in | 


the king’s bench; but as he did not find any 
ill effects from the accusation, having sufli- 
ciently cleared his imnocence, he thought 
any further procedure would have the ap- 
pearance of revenge, and therefore willing- 
ly dropped it. 


| that this priest, thus accomplished, found at 


® 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. ee 
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The dispute between the bishop of London 
and the chancellor is well known to have 
been for some time the chief topic of political 
conversation; and therefore Mr. Savage, in 
pursuance of his character, endeavoured to 
become conspicuous among the controver- 
tists with which every coffee house was fil- 
led on that occasion. He was an indefatiga- 
ble opposer of all the claims of ecclesiastical 
power, though he did not know on what 
they were founded; and was therefore no 
friend to the bishop of London. But he had 
another reason for appearing as a warm ad- 
vocate for Dr. Rundle; for he was the friend 
of Mr. Foster and Mr. Thompson, who were 
the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in. the ques- 
tion, which however, as he imagined, con- 
cerned him so nearly, that it was not suffi- 
cient to harangue and dispute, but necessary 
likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour 








in a new poem, called by-him, The Progress | 
ofa Divine; in which he conducts a profli-' 
gate priest by all gradations of wickedness , 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the | 
highest preferments of the church; and de- 
scribe with that humour which was natural 
to him, and that knowledge which was ex- 
tended to all the diversities of human life, 
his behaviour in every station; and insinuates, 


| 


sast a patron in the bishop of London. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, 
on what pretences he could charge the bi- 
shop with such an action? he had no more to 
say, than that he had only inverted the accu- 
sation, and that he thought it reasonable to 
believe, that he who obstructed the rise of a 
good man without reason, would for bad rea- 
sons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by 
this satire; and Savage, who, as was his con- 
stant practice, had set his name to his per- 





He saw soon afterwards a process com- 
menced in the same court against himself, 
on an information in which he was accused 
of writing and publishing an obscene pam- 
phiet. 

lt was always Mr. Savage’s desire to be 
distinguished; and, when an controversy be- 
came popular, be never wanted some reason 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap- 
pearing at the bead of the party which he 
had chosen. As he was never celebrated for 
his prudence, he had no sooner taken his 


formance, was censured in The Weekly 
Miscellany with severity, which he did not 
seemed inclined to forget. 

But a return of invective was not thought 
a sufficient punishmeut. The court of king’s 
bench was therefore moved against him, and 
he was obliged to return an answer toa charge 
of obscenity. It was urged, in his defence, that 
obscenity was criminal when it was intended 
to promote the practice of vice; but that Mr. 
Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, 
with the view of exposing them to detesta- 





side, and informed himself of the chict topics 
- of tlie dispute, than he took all opporiunities 
of asserting aud propagating his principles, 
without much regard to his own interest, or 
any other visible design than that of drawing 
upon himself the attention of mankind. 


tion, and of amending the age, by showing 
the deformity of wickedness. This plea was 
admitted; and sir Philip Yorke, who then 
presided in that court, dismissed the informa- 
tion with encomiums upon the purity and 










The prosecution, however, answered in 

some measure the purpose of those by whom 

it was set on foot; for Mr. Savage was so far 

intimidated by it, that, when the edition of 
his poem was sold, he did not venture to re- 

print it; so that it was in a short time for- 

gotten, or forgotten by all but those whom 

it offended. 

It is said, that some endeavours were used 
to incense the queen against’ him: but he 

found advocates to obviate at least part of 
their effect; for though he was never ad- 
vanced, he still continued to receive his pen- 
sion, 

This poem drew more infamy upon him 
than any incident of life; and, as his conduct 
cannot be vindicated, it is proper to secure 
bis memory from reproach, by informing 
those whom he made his enemies, that he 
never intended to repeat the provocation; and 
that, though, whenever he thought he had 
any reason to complain of the clergy, he 
used to threaten them with a new edition of 
The Progress of a Divine, it was his calm 
and settled resolution to suppress it for ever. 
He once intended to have made a better 
reparation for the folly or injustice with 
which he might be charged, by writing an- 
other poem, called The Progress of a Free- 
thinker, whom he intended to lead through 
all the stages of vice and folly, to convert him 
from virtue to wickedness, and from religion 
to infidelity, by all the modish sophistry used 
for that purpose; and at last to dismiss him 
by his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a 
real loss to mankind, for he was too well ac- 
quainted with all the scenes of debauchery to 
have failed in his representations of them, 
and too zealous for virtue not to have repre- 
sented them in such a manner as should ex- 
pose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and 
laid aside, till the vigour of his imagination 
was spent, and the effervescence of inven- 
tion had subsided; but soon gave way to some 
other design, which pleased by its novelty 
for a while, and then was neglected like the 
former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, hav- 
ing no certain support but the pension allow- 
ed him by the queen, which, though it might 
have kept an exact economist from want, f 
was very far from being sufficient for Mr. 
Savage, who had never been accustomed to 
dismiss any of his appetites without the grati- 
fication which the solicited, and whom no 
thing but want of money withheld from par- 
taking of every pleasure that fell within his 
view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension 

















excellence of Mr. Savage’s writings. 





was very particular. No sooner had he 
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changed the bill, than he vanished from the 
sight of all his acquaintances, and lay for 
some time out of the reach of all the in- 
guiries that friendship or curiosity could 
make after him; at length he appeared again 
pennyless as before, but never informed 
even those whom he seemed to regard most, 
where he had been, nor was his retreat ever 


discovered. 
(To be continued.) 


——— 
LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 
Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 

Life of the late 

COUNT PULASKI. 


Continued. 

We then passed the Desna, above Czerni- 
cove;* and following the banks of the Sula, 
we cross that river at Perevoloczna, where 
we learn, that Pulaski who had been traced 
to Novogorod, had escaped, as it were, by 
miracle, and that the Russian soldiers, inde- 
fatigable in their pursuit, were still searching 
after him, and where in hopes of making him 
prisoner. . 

It was now again become necessary to fly 
once more, and once more to change our 
route; we therefore instantly made for the 
immense forests which cover the face of the 
country between the Sula and the Zem, in 
the dark retreats of which we hoped to find 
shelter from our foes. 

We at length discover a cavern, in which 
we were reduced to the necessity of taking 
up our abode. A she-bear disputes with us 
the entrance into this asylum, equally solitary 
and frightful: we assail, we kill her, and de- 
your her young. 

Pulaski was wounded in this encounter: 
Lodoiska, worn out with fatigue and distress, 
was scarcely able to support her existence: 
the winter was approaching, and the cold 
was already excessive. 

Pursued by the Russians in the inhabited 
parts; manaced by wild and ferocious ani- 
mals in this vast desert: destitute of any arms 
but our swords; reduced in a ‘short time to 
eat our very horses; what was to become of 
us? 

The danger of the situation to which my 
father-in-law and my wife were reduced, had 
become so pressing, that no other fear any 


* Czernicove, or Czernikou, is a considerable 
town, and is the capital of the duchy of the same 
name. It is situate on the river Desna, 75 miles 


~ porth-east of Kiow. 
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Pn 


longer alarmed me. My personal safety, 
hitherto so dear to me, did no. new sugrest 
itself once to my mind: I felt only for theirs. 
I resolved, therefore, to procure for them at 


than my own; and leaving them both with 
the promise of rejoining them in a short 
time, I take a few of the diamonds belonging 
to Lodoiska, and follow the stream of the 
Warsklo. 

You must know, my dear Faublas, that a 
traveller bewildered among those vast coun- 
tries, and reduced to the necessity of wan- 
dering about without a compass, and without 
a guide, is obliged to follow the course of a 
river, because it is upon its banks that the 
habitations of mankind are most commonly 
to be met with. 

It was necessary that I should gain, as soon 
as possible, some considerable town in which 
a few merchants resided: I therefore jour- 
neyed along the banks of the Warsklo, and 
; travelling day and night, found myself at 
Pultavat at the end of four days. During 
my residence in this place, I pass for a trader 
belonging to Bieleorod, I there learn that 
the Russian troops were still roaming about 
in pursuit of Pulaski, and that the empress 
had sent an exact description of his person 
every where, with orders to seize him either 
dead or alive, wherever he might be found. 

I make haste to sell my diamends, to pur- 
chase powder, arms, and provisions of all 
kins, different utensils, and some coarse but 
necessary furniture; every thing in fine, 
which I judged most proper to relieve our 
misery, and soften our misfortunes. With 
these I load a waggon, drawn by four good 
horses, of which J was the only conductor. 

My return was equally tedious and diffi- 
cult; no less than eight whole days expired 
before I arrived at the entrance of the forest. 

It was there that terminating my disagree- 
able and dangerous journey, It was about to 
succour my father-in-law and my wife; and 
I was about to revisit all that was most dear 
to me in the world; and yet my dear Faublas, 
I felt none of those transports of joy which 
such an event seemed likely to’inspire. 

Your philosophers have no belief in fore- 
bodings. 

I assure you, however, my dear friend, 
that I experienced an involuntary uneasiness: 
my mind became dispirited, dismayed, and 


+ Pultoway, Pultowa, or Pultava, is a fortified 
town in the Ukraine, famous for a battle fought in 
its neighbourhood between Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and Peter the Great of Russia. It is one hundred 
miles south-west of Bielgorod, from which Lov- 
zinski pretended to have come on purpose to pur- 








chase merchandize, &c. 


any rate, those succours which their situation | 
required, which was still more deplorable 
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mething, I know not what, seemed to 
whisper to me, that the most unhappy mo- 
ment of my whole life was fast approaching. 

On my departure I had placed several 
flint stones at certain distances, on purpose 
to enable me to retrace my road; but 1 could 
not now discover them. I had also cut off 
with my sabre large pieces of the bark of 
several trees, which I could not now per- 
ceive: I entered the forest, however: I hol- 
iowed with all my strength: I discharge my 
gun from time to time, but nobody answers 








me. I dared not trust myself among the trees" 
and shrubs for fear of losing my way back;- 
neither could I wander too far from my wag- 


gon, which was stored with provisions so ne- 
cessary to Pulaski, his daughter, and my- 
self. 

The night, which now approached, obliged 
me to give over my search, and I pass it in 
the same manner as the former. Rolled up 
in my cloak, I law down beneath my waggon, 
which I had carefully surrounded with my 
larger moveables, and which thus served me 
as a rampart against the wild beasts. 

I could not sleep; the cold was extremely 
intense; the snow fell in great abundance: 
at break of day I looked around, and found 
all the ground covered with it. From that 
moment I formed the most horrible and the 
most. sinister presages: the stones, which 
might have pointed out the path 1 was to 


have taken, were all buried, and it appeared - 


impossible that I should ever be able to dis- 
cover my father-in-law and my wife. 


Had the horse, which I left with them at i 4 


my departure, afforded them sufficient suste- 
nance ever since? Had not hunger, cruel 
hunger, obliged them to fly from their retreat? 
Were they still corsealed in those frightful 
deserts? If they were not there, where should 
I be able to find them? 
them, should I drag out my miserable exist- 
ence? > * 7 . * 7 * * . 7. * 

But could I believe that Pulaski had 
abandoned his son-in-law? that Lodoiska had 
consented to separate herself from her hus- 
band? No—undoubtedly not. They were still 
confined within the circle of this frightful 
solitude; and if 1 abandoned them, they must 
die with famine and with cold! * * * * 

These desperate reflections at length des 
termined my conduct, and I no longer ex- 
amined whether or not in removing at a 
distance from my waggon, I was in danger 
of never finding it again. To carry some 
provisions to my father-in-law and wife, to 
succour Pulaski and Lodoiska—these were 


now the only sentiments that occupied my § 


mind. 
I accordinly seize my fowling-piece, take 
some powder and suot, and load one of my 


Be 


Where, without ~ 


_ 
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Horses -with necessaries: I pierce into the 
woods, much farther than during the former 
evening. I again hallowed with all my 
strength; I again make frequent discharges 
with my gun. The most melancholy silence 
reigned all around me. 
I now find myself in a part of the forest 
where the trees were so extremely thick, 
‘that there was no longer any passage for my 
horse: J, therefore tie him to a tree, and my 
despair getting the better of every other con- 
sideration I still continue to advance with my 
gun and part of my provisions. I had now 
wandered about for two hours more, my in- 
quictude forcing me every moment to re- 
double my pace, when at length I perceived 
human footsteps imprinted upon the snow. 
Hope gives me new strength, and I there- 
fore instantly follow the traces which were 
still fresh. Soon after I discovered Pulaski 
almost naked, emaciated with hunger, and so 
changed as scarce to be known even by me! 
‘He makes all the efforts in his power to 
drag his limbs towards me, and to reply to 
my inquiries. The moment that I had re- 










































them in an instant. I then demand of him 
where Lodoiska is. 

Alas! says he, you will see her there! The 
tone of voice in which he pronounced these 
- words, made me tremble. I run to, I arrive 
' at the cavern, but too well prepared for the 
® melancholy spectacle that awaited me. Lo- 

doiska, wrapped up in her own clothes, and 
covered with those of her father, was ex- 
_ tended upon a bed of half rotten leaves: 

She raises, with some difficulty, her weary 
head, and refusing the aliments which I now 
offer her, addressés me as follows:—I am 
not hungry! The death of my children; the 
¥ loss of Dorliski; our journies, so long, so la- 
W borious, so difficult:. your dangers, which 
’ seemed to increase daily—these have killed 
® me! I was unable te resist fatigue and sor- 
m row. JMy friend, I am dying—I heard thy 
- yoice, and my soul was stopped in its flight 
—We shall meet again! Lodoiska ought to 
die in the arms of a husband whom she 
 adores!—Assist my father! May he live! 
© Live both of you—console yourselves and 
* sa 7 * . + * * * 




















































































































forget me! 
ff) ——Search every where for my dear * 








* * 

















She was unable to pronounce the name of 
her dauzhter, and instantly expired! * * 

















Her father digs a grave for her at a little 
distance from the cavern; and I behold the 
earth inclose all that I loved in this world! 





























What a trving moment! Pulaski alone 














- despair: he forces me to survive Lodoiska! 








joined him, he seizes, with avidity, on the | 
victuals that I presented to him, and devours | 








prevented me from: becoming the victim of 
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Lovzinski now endeavours to continue his 
narrative, but his tears prevent his utterance. 
He demands leave to retire for a moment, 
passes into a neighbouring apartment, and 
returns in a short time after with a miniature 
in his hand. 

Behold, says he, the portrait of my dear 
Dorliski! behold how handsome she was 
while an infant! In her features, as yet 
scarcely developed, I recognize those of her 
mother—Ah! if at length— 

Y now interrupt Lovzinski: What a beau- 
tiful face, exclaims I: she greatly resembles 
my handsome cousin! 

These are the rhapsodies of a lover, re- 
plies he; he sees the object of his adoration 
every where! 

Ah, my dear friend, if Dorliski were 
restored to me!—-But after ten years of an 
useless search, I can no longer hope to see 
her again. 


To be continued. 





For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXXII. 


Eheu! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni: nec pietas moram 
Rugis et instanti senectz 
Afferet, idomiteque morti. Hor. 
Alas! my Posthumus, my Posthumus, the fleet- 
ing years glide on, nor will piety itself cause any 
delay to wrinkles, and advancing old age, and in- 
superable death. Horace. 


O ruins! to your school I will return. Volney. 


If thou disregardest the reverence of piety. 
to what then, O time, wilt though yield? 
Human nature shrinks at thy advances, for 
when man has just attained the haven of fe- 
licity which he has been long seeking for in 
vain, on the changeful. sea of life, ere thou 
wilt permit him to describe his various 
courses to the youthful navigator, thou 
closest his eyes in death and silencest his 
tongue forever. O! time, though art the 
messenger of fate, he nods and thy blow is 
given, and the perishable fabric of mortality 
dissolves, and man disappears, and his labours 
moulder away, and become like unto him. 

Knowing then, as each reflecting mind 
must know, the speedy flight of time, and 
the certain dissolution of all around him; is 
it not wonderful that we should be contented 
to loiter away our lives in the lap of sloth, or 
on the pillow of indulgence? When we con- 
sider the great end of man’s creation; when 
we consider the vastness of his comprehen- 
sion; the passions so various!y wrought, and 





| wonderfully compounded in him; when we 
consider his superiority over every other 














animal; endowed with the power of adminis- 
tering to his own sufferings, and to those of 








others; enjoying the divinity of reason, and 
an uncontrolled dominion over the beasts of 
the field, who is not ready to exclaim with 
that illustrious example, who (to use the 
words of Suidas) “ was the scribe of nature, 
and dipped his pen into mind,” “ What a 
piece of work is man!” 
Yet this master-piece of nature is but 
clothed in the corruptibility of flesh; and he 
knows it; he is sitting among the decay of 
all things that are temporal, but still, notwith- 
standing his capability of intellect, behaves 
as if he were placed upon the earth for the 
enjoyment of immortality. He cannot be lul- 
led into a forgetfulness of his situation, for 
the death bell of his neighbour is constantly 
reminding him that all must die. O! ye whe 
are, and will continue purposely deaf to all 
remonstrances, pursue the flowery path 
which delusion has opened before you; it 
will some day be thwarted by danger even as 
the speckled rattle snake glides across the 
foot-path of the bewildered huntsman; you 
walk now in seeming security, tranquil and 
undisturbed, but surprise will yet overtake 
you even as the missile weapon passing 
noiseless through the air oft pierces the un- 
guarded warrior: you roam now unalarmed 
by fretful conceits, and threatening fears, yet 
the time must come when death will over. 
whelm you in your fond carreer, even as the 
whirlwinds of Arabia bury the passer in a 
burning and impenctrable tomb. Ye unre« 
flecting mortals, wander on an pursue the 
guady objects of your wishes; he who thinks, 
will pierce through the darknessof other AGES, 
and looking through the revolving systems 
of futurity with the intellectual telescope, 
will, in the uncertainty of human foresight, 
reflect on the only one thing of which there 
is no doubt. He will avoid vain speculations 
begotten but in the fever of the brain; he ‘will 
not ruffle his mind with the despicable and 
insatiable desires of avarice; he will be happy 
in his station however exalted or however 
humble, for inordinate ambition will not dise 
wurb his mind, nor will he ever forget that 
the day is not far from him when « he must 
shake off this mental coil” and pass into 
other regions, where he is to render up an 
account of his actions at the awful bar of the 
Creator, and the Judge of the universe. He 
will therefore not regard the things of this 
world for they are transitory, but bind his 
hope to the rock of religion, around which 
no waves of torment rage and no waters flow 
but thuse of peace and happiness. Would 
but the maiden arrayed in the instability of 
Leauty, think of this, and fashion her mind 
ifter more durable perfection, how might she 
contemplate on herself with internal satisface 








tion, with the rapturous emotions of self afi- 
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plause. Hér mind would be unfettered by 
vanity, for vanity is exiled from the presence 
of humbleness and virtue; it would be un- 
contaminated by pride, for before religion 
pride sinks and is abashed. 

Time, thy traces are left on the spots where 
cities once flourished, and commanded ad- 
miration; where the pride of nations once 
assembled, and the glory of man shone in its 
greatest splendour. Of these theatres of 
granduer which once overspread the old 
world what, alas! are now remaining? nothing 
but a mass of promiscuous ruins, save here 
and there some tottering temple, nodding 
terror on the passing traveller. Where arts 
and sciences once flourished, now as he tar- 
ries sad and lonesome, 

“ The pilgrim oft mid his orison, hears 
Aghast, the voice of time disparting towers 
Tumbling all precipitate, down dash’d, 

Rattling around, loud thundering to the moon!” 

Let man when in the full possession of the 
gifts of health and fortune, reflect, as he 
passes over the wood crowned mountains, 
that each withered branch scattered before 
him, once fluttered in the breeze; that each 
decaying trunk that he beholds, was once 
vigorous as he; once reared its head in pride 
among the forest, and saw the coming storm, 
nor trembled. If he should pass by the sink- 
ing walls of a deserted and overturned edi- 
fice, let him remember that such was the mag- 
nificence of former days: such let him re- 
flect are thy ravages O! time. Let him view 
in retrospective fancy, the vast empires and 
labours of the ancients, now no more; and re- 
member that all yieldsto thee. “ Byzaniium’s 
spires are sunk; Achaia, Rome, and Egypt 
moulder down”—O! Persepolis, are thy co- 
lumns overthrown! and thy lofty temples ‘and 
thy towers cast upon the earth! are those 
scenes where grandeur once looked with 
satisfaction, now but the hiding places of 
plunderers and the haunts of ferocious beasts! 
And, O! sacred rivers, Illionois and Scaman- 
der, you now have ceast to roll your waters 
around the mighty Troy; Troy, that nurse of 


heroes, is lost in the crush of things! The | 


hoary but ill fated Priam smiles no longer 
upon his offspring, and the venerable Ido- 
meneus has ceased to sigh in Crete; the 
sage of Ithaca and the chastest of women 
sleep in some unknown spot, and the name 
of the virtuous Sarpedon is seldom heard! 
The lyre too of the bard who sings to their 
praises is unstrung forever! Athens, and 
Charthage, and Tyre, are noticed but for 
their past renown. Desolated Sparta weeps 
over the mouldered heroes, and the far 
famed Jerusalem sinks in the common 


- wreck, and revolting Babylon is prostrated in 


dust; and the waters of Lethe are flowing 


around her. Man, learn from such contem- 
plations how feeble is thine earthly fame, 
and that as thy fathers have passed away be- 
fore thee, so must thou also. Learn wisdom, 
learn virtue, and when time has strown thy 
head with the snow of age, thou wilt thank 
him that thy pilgrimage is coming to an end 





and pass fearless into an eternity smiling to 
receive thee. GREGORY GRAVITY. 
Sm 
For‘the Repertory. 

Morality constitutes the beauty of society 
and preserves our minds from giving an 
unrestrained rein to our passions. The so- 
cial compacts which it directs us to make 
and when made to comply with them to 
their full extent, are obligations upon us 
with regard to observing an upright con- 
duct amidst the corruptions which we see in 
every condition in life. The state of every 
one is influenced by a respect which they 
pay to some instinctive virtue, which with 
still and silent voice calls on its votaries to 
relinquish the hurtful scenes of general de- 
pravity. In the active sphere of life we are 
surrounded with evils, which, if we avoid, 
we are certain of securing to ourselves an 
habitual comfort in the business and occupa- 
tions of the world; but if we suffer ourselves 
to obey their siren voice, we are hurried 
along the rapid stream of corruption, until 
we are overwhelmed in the universal de- 
struction which it commits both in our moral 
and religious sentiments, as well as on those 
who were as equally ungarded as ourselves. 
Amidst the dangers, to which we very fre- 
quently expose ourselves by our imprudence 
in our youthful days, we contract and become 
actually habituated to the practice of those 
vices which have brought ruin on thousands 
of beings who disregarded the precepts of 
virtue in their early days, and who continued 


them to the verge of destruction. 

The temper, sentiments, morality, and in 
general the whole character and conduct of 
man are influenced by the example and dis- 
position of his companions. Every age has 





testified the truth of this assertion. If we sur- 
vey the evils which have overflowed coun- 
| tries, and brought upon them one concatena- 
tion of misfortunes and disgraces, we may 
i date them from the early prevalence of vice 
among the first inhabitants of therh, combin- 
ed with other causes which contributed to 
produce the same destructive effects. The 
general depravity of morals and the expul- 
sion of correct and sound sentiments with 


breasts, originated ftori the small stream of 
vices, which are not suppressed and which 





in that ruinous course which finally brought | 


regard to the order of society from their | 
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gradully increased until a torrent of national 


misfortunes, the consequences of these vices, 


paved the way for an utter subversion of 
liberty and the degradation of morality. Let 
the annals of history inform us of the destruc- 
tion of empires, of the subjugation, and per- 
haps the final extinction of kingdoms, which 
had long held distinguished ranks in the scale 
of greatness. Let our minds be directed to 
the cause more than the effects, and they 
will perceive, that the real injury which 
every nation sustained proceeded from this 
poisonous source, 


Let our own days be considered and let, 


the origin of the conception of morals and 
society be examined. Other causes may start 
up and claim the superiority, but upon an 
attentive view of them their pretensions will 
be found to be fallacious. The first symptoms 
of corruption, which were shown, and which, 
instead of being checked, were gradually 
taking deeper root and have been transmitted 
to this generation increasing more and more, 


have been the anterior and primary sources 


of the present extensive depravity of reli- 
gious or even of moral sentiments. The prin- 
ciples of infidelity have sapped, in a great 
degree, those of a pure and orthodox reli- 
gion, and in our impartial prospects in 
society and the general views, whether good 


or bad opinions we may form of it, we are. 


every where struck with the odious shapes 
of the destruction of pure morality. 

Youth becomes thus more and more liable 
to fall into the dangerous snares which are 
laid for it. The season of levity and when the 


advice of experience is seldom regarded, bee . 


comes deeper involved in the paths of wick- 


| edness, and the attractions of vice are, if ever, 


avoided with reluctance. Let us turn our 
eyes round and view the present generations 
and see what hopes are formed of them; 
whether they obey the precepts of morality 


and religion more frequently or whether 


they yield to the facinating charms of plea- 


_sure and of gaiety. Let us see whether the 
ways of sensuality are invariably pursued, or _ 
whether those of virtue, the consequent cers 
tainty of obtaining happiness, are ¢omplied 
Ve believe that the number of the - 


with. 
former is superior to that of the latter. The 


scoffs of malice and the cavils of the sceptic 
| have shaken those principles, which in the 
| early dawn of life were so promising and 
| which appeared to have bade defiance to alf 
| the arts of designing or to the undermining 
| reasoning of false philosophy. The degraded 
state of the morals of the present day must 


present to the mind of every reflecting per- 
son considerations which proceed from the 
feeling of those sensible emotions of the 
soul which so beautifully depict the disposi- 
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tions of human nature. The vices which we 
observe when reflecting upon the condition 
of the rising generation, represent to us the 
nabitity of establishing society upon a basis» 
without regarding the means that appear 
best calculated to secure the morality and 
pure regulations of it. We must concentrate 
our knowledge into one unsullicd union of | 
the exalted state of human nature, when | 
founded upon the correct notions of pure | 
philosophy. 

Youth is principally exposed to serious 
consequences resulting from taking advant- 
age of the opportunities of gratifying the 
dictates of levity, which is so injurious to 

. their high standing or probability of posses- 
sing a reputable name in society. Ignorance, 
bigotry, luxury and the deprivation of pure 
and solid sentiments are the fatal effecis of 
mixing with “ the poison of the earth,” or of 
even associating with. those who are scepti- 
cal in their opinions as respects the preva- 
lence of morality in the heart. The many 

, Opportunities offered to ensnare youth ex- 
hibit to us some of the principal features of | 
the corruption of society in the present day. | 
The general stages of it are certainly lessen- | 
ed in point of the durability of the precepts | 
of virtue, and we are led to perceive the gra- 
dual dissolution of a good and mora! founda- 
tion, on which it can with security rest. The 
dangers to which youth are subject are in- 
stability or uncertainty in their principles. If 
these seeds of corruption, when first permit- 
ted to bud forth and increase in growth, are 
not destroyed, they insensibly grow to that 
state of maturity, which will baffle all the ef- 
forts of reasoning or the precepts of experi- 
ence, to be able to affect their overthrow. | 
The extension and increase of vice in them 
must be also owing to some of these princi- 
ples being disseminated and destroying those 
‘of unspetted morality which formly had such 
an ascendancy over them, as bade fair to be- | 
come riper and riper, until they had such a | 
predominating influence over them, as would | 
effectually counteract any dominion which it 
might possess over them. The exertions,which | 
are made in the cause of virtue, would at first | 
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this sense it muy be seen that the present 


|| My parents though far b 


The state of the mind must be alive to the 
influence of virtue or else to that of vice. In 


dangerous principles are so zealously incul- 
cated upon those minds which are not forti- 
fied by experience or even reguiated by any 
regard to advice. These sentiments must 
converge to some point where they will 
either be crowned with success or else en- 
dure the ignominy of a disgracefyl end.” 
Several circumstances have taken place 


which prevent us from laying any longer be- || 


fore the readers of the Repertory our 
thoughts upon subjects similar to those 
which we have been discussing for some 
time. We do it with reluctance, but if ever 
we shal] be able we will resume the pleasing 


SSS GS 
Where nought but calmest h: ppinessis known, 
Where blooming pleasure holds unceasing sway, 
And dissipates the spirit cumbering gloom, 
That rests its vapours on the terror-struck. 
Alas! no hope have I, for quick revolve 
Successive thoughts, all fraught with misery, 
All boding future mischief bere below, 

But not one ray illumes that better world. 

Why dost thou mock me, O' thou holy thought? 
Why dost withhold from me that soothing balm 
Which all around is generously diffused? 

Why leave me struggling with oppressive fears 
When one clam smile could charm them all away: 
*Tis true, religion thou dost mock my search, 
Tis true, thou Saviour that I’m iost in doubt 
As to thy Godhead, that my fancy oft 

Frames fearful broodings that thou never wast, 
Or that the Deity thou could’st have been, 
Continual doubts: wherefore O! God is this? 

Wilt thou not, being of eternal mould, 





















duty of again filling some part in the co- 
lumns of the Repertory. VERUS. 


——— 
For the Repertory. 
HOME. 


y the mandates of fate 
I’m doom’d to reside from your sight, 

Yet oft shall the news of your pleasures create 
In this sorrowful bosom, delight. 

And should I by fortune be further removed, 
Neglected and wretched to roam, 

I ne’er will forget you so truely beloved, 
But fancy I still have a home. 


Like the star of the north it shall guide me from wo, 
Like the sun shall dispel every storm, 

Though pierced by the north wind, or chill’d by 

the snow, 

That single remembrance shall warm. 

Though tatter’d in rags and a beggar forlorn, 
Ata distance I view the rich dome, 

Still fancy shall pluck every sharp pricking thorn, 
And hold up the mirror of home. 





Permit thy ministers of bliss, to shed 
Over a heart in error truth divine? 
A heart that fain the Saviour would believe, 
_ And shudders when it cannot compass him? 
' *Tis unto thee that I prefer my prayer, 
To thee with supplicating anguish look, 
And beg thy licence towards a sinning wretch 
Who knows no being but thyself alone; 
, Who all imperfect but relies on thee 
To guide him through this thorny world secure, 
To pour religion’s comforts in his heart, 
To wake his soul to pleasure undisturb’d, 
To banish far the glooms of discontent, 
To spread thy greatness through his wond’ring 
mind, 
| To teach him how immortal are thy works, 
How frail the earthly mould of heaven made man, 
How in thy glory thou art infinite, 
To feel secure there is another world; 
O! teach him how he safely may attain 
That blessed station where thyself is throned, 
_ And where thy creatures in thy presence ranged, 
Pass vast eternity in bliss supreme. 
O! guide his youthful feet from error’s path, 
| Beam calm serenity into his mind, 
, Teach him to rise o’er earthly misery, 








There happ’ly I see my dear parents in peace, 
With their offspring in joy by their side; 


And the scoffs of the rich I deride. 


| Pll smile at the frowns of the hard hearted man 


Who still bids mein in indigence roam, 


| And remember that yet on earth’s intricate plan, 


Though distant, ’'m blest with a home. 
a 


For the Repertory. 





destroying the morality of youth; but strange | 
as it is there is we believe no apparent di- 
minution of the temptations to which they 
are liable to become victims, and no just cal- 
culation can be formed that they will be les- 
sened in any comparative length of time. 
Whenever we hear of religion being treat- 
ed with “disrespect we must attribute it to a 
perverted understanding. The dissolution and 
destruction of individual morality must re- 
sult from the neglect of it or of living inde- 
pendent of its influence in our occupations. 


! 


| REFLECTIONS OF THE DOUBTING INFIDEL. 


Nor night canst thou with all thy tranquil train 
| Hush into silence thoughts of gloomy care, 

| That harbour sullen in this sadden’d heart. 

f Reflection thou art bitter to that mind 

| Which lured away by specious vanity 

| Has bow’d according wishes to the world; 

| Long, world of wo, have I despised thee much, 
Long have the canker’d fiends of pale distress 
Rack’d with convulsive agony my soul: 

No comfort, not one pleasing hope allures 

To cheer me in this wilderness of pain. 

For pleasure here no longer do I seek, 

But yet our patriarchs say there is a world, 





Their pleasures my mind from all sorrows release | 


| And wake his soul from desolate despair. 

Yes! though his visage is the seat of youth, 
Alas! few smiles of comfort does it know, 

Few moments of unsullied bliss has he 

Who knows a Godhead there must re'gn supremé, 
Who hopes, yet fears, and would fain believe 

| The Saviour was at once the man and God, 

| But that intrusive doubts distract his sense, 
And struggling reason will not yield her rights 
| Father O! in that reason cast a spark 

Of thy great essence, that will soon dispel 

, Dissatisfaction, doubts, and discontent, 

And cast unceasing o’er his ravish’d soul, 

| The purest pleasure and the calmest bliss: 
Then fair religion will I glad embrace, 

| Clasp the sweet maid in arms of ecstacy, 

| Despise the luring cheatery of earth, 

And by her counsels for that seat prepare 
Which near to thee thou architect of worlds, 
Thou great, thou merciful, thou gracious God, 
By thee assign’d to them the righteous have. 
Quick may the long sought moment hasten ony 
When I may see thee as my soul would see, 
When I may solve the mystery of thy son, 

And rise triumphant o’er the cares of earth, 
To scek thy holy mansion in the sky! 
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From the Desk of Poor Robert the Scribe. 


If your children you’d command 
Parents, keep a steady hand. 

Our parson used to say, “ Just as the 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” and there- 
fore every little fellow of us, rag-tag and 
bobtail, used to be obliged to say our chate- 
chism every Saturday afternoon. And me- 
thinks I can trace the influence of the seri- 
ous lessons in the conduct and opinions of 
every man who was brought up under the 
venerable pastor. The government as well 
as education of children is a matter of the 
most momentuous concern. Mrs. Hasty is as 
good a dispositioned woman as you will find 
in an hundred, but she “ dont keep a stea- 
dy hand” with her children. Tommy, said 
she, let that clock case alone. Tommy turn- 
ed round, whisded for half a minute, and 
went to work at the clock again. Tommy, 
said she angrily, if you dont let that clock 
alone I certainly will whip you. I never did 
see such a boy, said the mother, he dont 
mind a word I say. She continued her knit- 
ting while Tom continued at the clock case 
till over it tumbled and dashed the clock 
and case to pieces. The mother up with 
the tongs and knocked poor Tomb sprawl- 
ing among the ruins. Tom roared like Bed- 
lam, and the kind woman took him up in 
her lap—was sorry she had hurt him, but 
then he should learn to mind his mother, 


and giving him a piece of cake to stop his | 


erying picked up the ruins of the clock. 
What was the consequence? Why, Tom, 
who with “ a steady hand” to govern him, 
would have became a man of worth, turned 
out a hasty, ill-natured villain. 


My neighbour Softly, good woman, don’t | 


whip her poor dear little children, however 
bad they may conduct, for they cry so loud 
and so long she is afraid they will go into fits. 
Yet she keeps a rod hanging up over the 
mantlepiece, threatening them every hour 
in the day. 

Old Captain Testy swore his children 
should be well governed. So he laid by a 
good hickory, and for every trifling offence, 
thrashed his children till they were beaten 
into hardihood and shamelessness. When 
they appeared on the theatre of life, they 
were only fit for robbery and the whipping- 
post. 

How different was the government of my 
old friend Aimwell, and his wife. If one 
corrected a child, the other never interfered. 
When the first ray of knowledge began to 
dawn in their infant minds, they commenced 
a steady course of proceeding. 

They never directed what was improper 
to be done, or misunderstood, but so long as 


the child resisted through temper they con- 
tinued to punish until the temper yielded. 
A second whipping was rearly necessary. | 
A steady hand, a mild but firm manner of is- | 
suing their commands, were always sure to | 
produce obedience. It was an invariable | 
rule with them when they were in a passion | 
never to punish their children. Never to) 
promise the minutest thing to them without, 
performing. And yet their children loved | 
them most tenderly, wantoned and played | 
their lnttle gambols around them with the 
utmost freedom. Yet at any time a look 
would awe them into silence, and a word 
was sure to be followed by the strictest obe- 
dience. If it was convenient they came to 
the table; if not, without a murmur they wait- 
ed. They grew up patterns of filial obedi- 
ence and affection, and added to society the 
most correct, useful and respectable mem- 
bers. 

Listen to old Robert; Never strike a child | 
while you are in anger. 
with your husband or wife in the correction | 
of a child in its presence. The parents must, 
be united or there is an end to government. | 
Never make light promises to children of 
rewards or punishments; but scrupulously 
fulfill what you do promise. Begin early | 
with your children. Break their temper if it 
is high while young, it may cost you and 








them a pang but it will save you both fifty 
afterwards; and then be steady in your gov- 
ernment. Use the rod sparingly, it is better 
and easter to command from their love and 
respect than by fear. Keep these rules and 
my word for it, your children will be a hap- 
piness to you while young and an honour to 
you when they grow up. 








— 
ANECDOTE OF MARSHAL WADE. 


The following anecdote of marshal Wade | 
is related in Noble’s Biographical History of 
England. The figure of time on the general’s | 
' monument, in Westminster abbey, has no, 
forelock, which circumstance is explained by | 
a fault of this officer, who did not “ take time | 
by the forelock,” when employed in Scotland | 
to suppress the rising rebellion of 1745. 

Marshal Wade was greatly attached to! 
gaming, and not very nice in the company he 
gamed with. Once, when at play, he missed 
a very valuable gold snuff-box, richly set with! 








Never interfere |! 


|| dramatic reader the character of Adelbert in’ 





diamonds. Enraged, he swore no man should | 
leave the room until it was found; and insist- 
ed upon an immediate search. A gentleman, 
who sat on his right, dressed as an officer, 
with clothes much worn, and who with great | 
humility, had asked and obtained permission, | 











en 
| our editorial department, to the “ matter ¢ 
| fact” detail of receiving or rejecting comm a 





four or five times, to go his shilling with the 1 ing to reader or correspondent. We shalis 
marshal, with vehemence declared, upon the | | therefore, in the discharge of our duties gf 
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honour of a soidier, thai he ‘had uot tne Lox 
nor knew any thing of it; but that he would 
die rather than be searched. He was willing, © 
however, to retire to the next room and de-° 
fend his honour or perish in the attempt. 
The marshal, who before had his suspicions, 
was now confirmed in them; and as the 
sword was to be resorted to, instantly pre- 
pared for the attack, but to his confusion, in 
drawing, he felt the box in a secret pocket. 
Stung with remorse at having wounded the 
honour of a soldier, he said, as he hastily left } 
the room: “ Sir, I here, with great reason, @ 
ask your pardon, and hope to find it granted, 
by your breakfasting with me, and hereafter { 
making me among your friends. bi 

At breakfast, the marshal said; “ Why, sir, 9 
could you refuse being searched?” “ Because, | 
marshal, being upon half pay and friendless, ; 
I am obliged to husband every penny. I had, 
that day, little appetite, and as I could not eat J 
what I had paid for, nor afford to loose it, the 
leg and wing of a fowl, with a munchet, were 9 
then wrapped up in a piece of paper in my # 
pocket. The idea of these being found theres / 
appeared ten times more terrible than fight- 
ing the room round.” “Enough, my dear boy, 5 
you have said enough! Your name? Let us @ 
dine at Sweet’s to-morrow; we must prevent # 
your being again subjected to such a delem- 1 
ma.” 

At Sweet’s, the marshal presented him’ 
with a captain’s commission, and a purse of § 
guineas to enable him to join the regiment.) 
This exactly explains Wade’s character. It! 
does him honour. The poor officer, though} \ 
evidently fond of fowl, was, it is still evident, 
not “ chicken hearted.” By such extraordi a 
nary accidents does merit gain what it others 
wise ought to have obtained. 

[The above incident, will recal to the 































































Kotzbue’s excellent comedy of “ Sighs or the, 
Daughter,” the analogy is striking, and it is 
not improbable that the great farther of the 

German drama, made use of it, to still farthgdl 
illustrate the nobleness of the characte 
his Polish hero.—Zditors.]} 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We do not consider ourselves confined, i 


nications; on the contrary, we deem it a proy yi 
place to note whatever we may think, or feel, de 
or find that may bein any way useful or pieagy, 
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) this post, endeavour to engage memory and 
| yeflection as our auxiliaries, and make all dis- 
' creet use of any taste or judgment we may 
, possess. 
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‘We find, in a late number of the Port 
’ Folic, a letter from Mr. Alexander Wilson, 
b containing an account of the melancholy 
death of our brave, but unfortunate country- 
+ man, captain Lewis. 
| Mr. Wilson’s simple and touching nar- 
rative of this disastrous event cannot be read 
| without exciting feelings accordant with his 
own when he wrote, by the grave of his illus- 
‘trious friend, 

* Far hence be each accusing thought! 

Let tears of silent sorrow flow. 

Pale pity consecrates the spot 

Where poor lost Lewis now lies low.” 

m: Sorrow, however, for poor Lewis was not 
4) all we felt on a perusa of this letter: in truth, 
i we finished it with a feeling of admiration for 
| the author, which hissingular daring and har- 
§ dibood have more thanonce excited, and.which, 
‘we rest assured, is not peculiar to ourselves. 
b His pedestrian tour to the lakes and his late 
4 p journey to the south west, manifest a bold- 
® ness of adventure equaliy carious and won- 
Bm derful i in a man accustomed to the security 
ij and comforts of civilized society. We find 
Shim, in this letter, pursuing bis journey 
Méhrough the wilderness, from Nashville to 
Natchez, alone, and without any knowledge 
© sf his course, or the difficulties he might have 
Mo encounter. We find him fording rivers, 
fand riding all day without change of cloath- 
& ng; encamping on the bank of the Tennessee 
Sin the dusk of evening, kindling a fire, eating 
Hais supper, and lying down to sleep with the 
-omposure of a Shawanese hunter. 

Ifto deserve success, in a great undertak- 
ug, were to gain it, we should have nothing 
0 fear for Wilson—indeed we have not. His 
Viwn undaunted zeal, and perseverance, in the 
p} seful and honourable pursuits in which he 
bs engaged, afford the best security that the 
Popes and wishes of the liberal, respecting 
hese pursuits, will be brilliantly realized. 

Considering his enterprizing spirit, his 
eal for discovery, the powers of his pencil, 
od we may add his elegant yet plain 
nd unaffected manner of writing, he ap- 
Mears to us to be the very person for the 
Shsiness he has undertaken. And though, as 
fe case may be, he may sometimes find, to 
@se the language of the poor gir] in the song, 
Bat 


’ 


pet we trust he will not ultimately find pub- 
= justice to be coy or niggardly; as the 
f onument he is rearing to his country’s ho- 
Pyur, and his own, will neither be puny, nor 
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“ The money comes slowly in,” 


We number ourselves among the fondest 
admirers of that plaintive sweetness which 
characterizes the lamentations of Ossian. 
Such emanations of “the pensive thought” 
are conjenial to the nature of him who “ was 
made to mourn,” and have an influence over 
the feelings which is equally irresistable and 
pleasing. 


Oddity, quaintness, and the glitter of fastidi- 
ous refinement appear to be more sought 
after than the force and majesty of just 
and natural expression. To this remark, 
however, the exceptions are numerous: in- 
deed it might often be applied to one page 
of an author, while the next would repel 
and disprove it. The remark, however, as a 
general one, is just; nor do the exceptions 
lose any thing by its general applicability; 
on the contrary, they become the more 
striking, and precious. The following apos- 
trophe, to the Moon, from the pen of Miss 
Holfors, is one. We present it on account 
of its singular merit; and not because it was 
written by a woman; though that circum- 
stance ought certainly to heighten the in- 
terest and pleasure it is calculated to 
awaken. It follows the description of the 
English army in the third canto of her 
“ Wallace, or the fight of Falkirk;” and 
marks a poetical genius of a high and splen- 
did order. 


“ Why, thou fair orb, dost thou smile so bright 
As thou rollest on thy way! 
Can’st thou not hide thy silver light, 
That the heavens, all dark with the clouds of 
night, 
Might frown on yon fierce array! 
Why should’st thou hide thy shining brow 
Thou who walk’st through the midnight sky! 
Though the demon that gives the word for wo, 
Bids the tear descend, and the life blood flow, 
Thy place shall be still on high! 
Thou look’st on man, thou seest him blest 
In the light of his little day, 
Thou look’st anon—he is gone to rest! 
The cold worm creeps in his lordly breast, 
He sleeps in the grave’s decay! 
‘Thou sawest him rise, thou shalt see him fall, 
Thou shalt stay till the tomb has covered all, 
Till death has crush’d them, one by one, 
Each frail, yet proud ephemeron! 
To morrow thy cold and tranquil eye 
Shall gaze again from the midnight sky; 
With unquench’d light, with ray serene, 
‘Yhou shalt glance on the field where death has been; 
Thou shalt gild his features, pale and wan, 
Thou shalt gaze on the form of murder’d man, 
On his broken armour, scatter’d round, 
On the sever’d limb, and the yawning wound— 
But thou, amidst the wrecks of time, 
Unfrowning passest on, and keep’st thy path sub- 
lime! 
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agile. 


Our countryman, Barlow, has been cen- 


It is not often we meet with any thing of | 
this kind in the poetry of the present dey. | 


Bea - 






sured for the liberty he has taken in convert- 
ing nouns into verbs; we think, however, 
the effect is good in these lines: 

Based on your rock of right your empire lies; 

On walls of wisdom let the fabric rise; 

Preserve your principles, their force unfold, 

Let nations prove them, and let kings behold. 

It is to be wished that some person, ade- 
quate to the task, would undertake a particu- 
lar review of these innovations, if we are to 
call them by that name, and mark the in- 
stances in which he is judicious or other- 
wise. It might have the effect to prevent, 
in some degree, an unguarded  indul- 
gence in a practice which may easily be 
pursued too far; and for which the example 
of “the great man” will, of course, become a 
standing defence. 


a 
The following calculations are from judge 
Colguhoun, 

“ There are in London about 502 places 
of worship. One cathedral, one abby, 114 
churches, 130 chapels of ease, 207 meetings 
and chapels of dissenters, 43 chapels for fo- 
reigners, and 6 synagogues. About 4050 pub- 
lic and private schools, including inns of courts, 
colleges, &c. About 8 societies for morals, 10 
societies for learning and arts, 122 asylums for 
indigent, about 17 asylums for sick and lame, 
13 dispensaries, 704 friendly societies. Chari- 
ty distributed, 750,000]. per annum.” This 
is a pleasing account; but the following can- 
not be read without feeling emotions both of 
sorrow and pity. There are about 2,500 per- 
sons committed for trial in one year. Annual 
depredations amount to 2,100,000]. Eighteen 
prisons, 5,204 alehouses within the bills of 
mortality. Amount of coin counterfeited, 
200,000]. per annum. About three thousand 
receivers of stolen goods. About ten thou- 
sand servants at all times out of place. Twenty 
thousand rise every morning without know- 


ing how they are to subsist through the 
day.” 
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FOR SALE 
400lbs. Long Primer, 
OF WHICH THIS PAPER IS A SPECIMEN, 


Inquire at this office. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
ings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
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